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"FIGHT OR PAY "-CANADA'S SOLUTION 

BY SIR HEEBEBT B. AMES, M. P. 
Honorary Secretary Canadian Patriotic Fund 



No stranger can visit a Canadian city in war time with- 
out noticing on the bill-boards and hoardings, together with 
the recruiting posters, the constant recurrence of the words : 
" Fight or Pay." This is the watchword of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund. It expresses the central thought of an ap- 
peal constantly being made throughout the Dominion. En- 
listment is voluntary, and every Canadian is offered the 
option of serving his country in arms, or if this be for him 
impossible, of helping by a contribution from his income the 
family of his neighbor who enlists. 

Canada, with a population of less than eight million souls, 
has already enrolled four hundred thousand fighting men. 
The care of their dependents has been assumed by those who 
remain behind, and it is the determination of the Canadian 
people that so long as the war endures no soldier's family 
shall be in need. 

Hardly had the news of the commencement of hostilities 
reached Canada, than there nocked to the sea-board towns 
numbers of men desirous of taking immediate passage for 
the other side. These were, for the most part, British re- 
servists formerly attached to famous fighting regiments, has- 
tening to rejoin the colors. Many of these left their homes 
in Canada at the first call, without taking serious thought of 
what might happen to their families during their absence. 
They took it for granted— and as subsequent events showed 
not without reason — that those who remained would assume 
the care of the dependents of those who went overseas. 

No sooner had the reservists left Canada than the Fed- 
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eral Government issued a call for a Canadian contingent, 
and within three months an army of 32,000 men had been 
raised, armed, equipped and sent forward. 

Meanwhile had come the call for assistance for the sol- 
diers' dependents. In most of the larger centers relief com- 
mittees were formed, each a law unto itself, dealing with 
the local situation in the way that to each seemed best. There 
was no co-ordination, no uniformity, no united effort, and it 
was soon apparent that the problem of caring for the sol- 
diers' families was one of such magnitude as to demand a 
national organization. To this end a conference was called 
at Ottawa, presided over by His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Connaught, and the problem placed squarely before a 
representative gathering of leading men. 

The situation was this : The Canadian Government, fol- 
lowing the precedent of European nations with standing 
armies, had inaugurated a system of pay and allowances to 
enlisted men according to rank. On the theory that a mar- 
ried man, with the moral and legal obligation of supporting 
his dependents, should be granted an amount in addition to 
his pay in order that he might be " separated " from those 
dependent upon him, the Government allowed the family of 
each married man $20 per month. In the payment of this 
grant, however, there was no elasticity. The Government 
could not discriminate as between families in need and fam- 
ilies already well provided for. The grant was the same 
were the family large or small. It was the same whether 
the family lived in a rural community where living was com- 
paratively inexpensive, or in a remote mining town where 
the cost of foodstuffs was excessive. Since pay and separa- 
tion allowance depended solely on rank, the condition and 
needs of the home were, from a military point of view, a 
matter of secondary importance. There was obvious need, 
therefore, for the creation of an auxiliary organization that 
would approach the problem from a different angle, an or- 
ganization that would occupy itself, not with the soldier, al- 
ready receiving adequate pay, but with the home he left be- 
hind, an organization that could sympathetically inquire into 
and adequately meet the needs of each individual family. 

After careful deliberation, the Ottawa conference drew 
up a constitution and selected a strong executive. An Act 
of Parliament, incorporating the organization, was promptly 
secured, the objects, as therein specified, being as follows : 
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The objects of the Corporation shall be to collect, administer, 
and distribute the fund hereinbefore mentioned for the assistance, 
in case of need, of the wives, children, and dependent relatives of 
officers and men, residents of Canada, who, during the present war, 
may be on active service with the naval and military forces of the 
British Empire and Great Britain's allies. 

Thus the Canadian Patriotic Fund came into being. It 
started on its way, poor in tangible resources, but rich in 
faith, the organizers believing that Canadians had only 
to be convinced that such a fund was needed, that the pro- 
posed organization was adequate, and that the administra- 
tion was economical and sympathetic, to induce them to open 
their purses and generously subscribe whatever funds might 
be required. Results have proved that this confidence was 
justified. Although the demands that have been made have 
far exceeded early calculations, there has never been a time 
in its history when the Fund has not been able to meet all 
legitimate demands. 

No country was ever less prepared than Canada for war. 
Prior to its declaration, the regular army consisted of about 
3,000 men, and the Militia establishment contained approxi- 
mately 60,000 men who had received some slight military 
training. But Canada was spared the agonies of indecision. 
Her people never doubted where their duty lay. " If the 
British Empire is at war, Canada is at war," was the imme- 
diate verdict. The only question was as to the extent of the 
possible contribution. 

In the fall of 1914, the first contingent, with reinforce- 
ments in all numbering 36,000 men, was sent forward. It 
was followed in the winter* and spring of 1915 by the second 
contingent of 48,500 men. By October, 1915, 165,000 men of 
all ranks were in khaki. The winter of 1915-16 witnessed 
a great effort in recruiting, and between October and June 
no less than 180,000 men joined the colors. By the 1st of 
September, 1916, the total enlistment figures had reached 
361,500 men, which has since grown to 410,000 men. 

Obviously, with this ever-increasing recruiting, the re- 
curring monthly drain on the resources of the Patriotic Fund 
increased proportionately. Immediately after the incor- 
poration of the organization, His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Connaught, on the 26th of August, 1914, issued a message 
to the people of Canada. He pointed out the need of sup- 
plementary assistance for soldiers' wives, laying stress upon 
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the advantages of a Dominion-wide effort co-ordinating, so 
far as possible, the benefactions of the nation, and calling 
for generous contributions. His appeal was immediately 
effective. Within a week, four subscriptions of $25,000 each 
were received by the Treasurer of the Fund, and within a 
month, the sum of $285,000 was in bank. The independent 
organizations that had sprung up throughout the Dominion, 
almost without exception, became branches of the national 
Fund. Money came in freely, and by the end of 1914, though 
$511,000 had been expended, more than four times this 
amount had been received. 

During the first six months of 1915, although the monthly 
demands for relief grew from approximately $175,000 to 
$325,000, each monthly period, save one, showed an excess 
of income over outgo. Throughout the heavy recruiting in 
the fall and winter of 1915-16, demands on the Fund in- 
creased alarmingly. These were anxious days for those re- 
sponsible for the work. Then, indeed, did it become appar- 
ent how wise had been the idea of a Dominion-wide organi- 
zation. Recruiting in some provinces had been far more 
general than in others. Broadly speaking, the heaviest en- 
listment was in the provinces where financial conditions 
were least favorable. Thus the weight of the burden of car- 
ing for the soldiers' dependents was frequently in inverse 
ratio to the ability of the community to carry it. It was the 
accepted principle of the common purse that saved the situ- 
ation. Each branch was asked to give according to ability, 
and was permitted to draw according to proven need. Thus 
the strong helped to bear the burdens of the weak, and in the 
parent Fund there was enough for all. 

In the first period of the war, all moneys required to 
meet growing needs had come in almost without solicitation ; 
but when it was found that the administration would require 
$8,000,000 for 1916, it became evident that a new and more 
comprehensive system of mobilizing the benevolent resources 
of the Dominion was necessary. Again the Duke of Con- 
naught issued a stirring appeal. It appeared on New Year's 
Day, 1916, and was read in every church and published in 
every newspaper throughout the land. In seconding this 
effort, the Committee prepared a careful allotment, appor- 
tioning to each province its fair share of the total burden. 
Thus from Ontario was asked $4,500,000; from Quebec, 
$1,500,000; from the Maritime provinces, $700,000 ; from Sas- 
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katchewan, $500,000; from Alberta, $500,000, and from Brit- 
ish Columbia, $500,000. The most systematic campaign for 
raising funds ever instituted in Canada was then inaugu- 
rated. Each city and county was appealed to to assume its 
share. The employer and the employee, the rich and the 
poor, were exhorted to give according to ability — to " Give 
until it hurts," as the slogan ran. Every province was 
further subdivided and each subdivision duly rated. 

As an illustration of this method, the province of Alberta, 
of which $500,000 was asked, will serve. This province nat- 
urally falls into two parts, the North and South districts. 
To each was allocated the raising of half the required amount, 
viz: $250,000. This sum was again subdivided as between 
the principal cities of Calgary and Edmonton, and the rural 
constituencies, every geographical area within the province 
being valued on the basis of possible contribution and steps 
taken to secure from each subdivision its allotted share. 
Elsewhere throughout the entire Dominion, similar organi- 
zation was created. By literature, newspaper advertise- 
ment, posters, buttons and like devices, interest was stimu- 
lated. Speakers' Patriotic Leagues, composed of men of 
platf orm ability, were formed in every province and volun- 
teered to assist in arousing the generous impulses of the peo- 
ple. The Head Office of the Fund, which had prepared in 
detail the allocation for the entire Dominion, watched 
anxiously the returns, and where any division or subdivision 
seemed unlikely to reach the goal set for it, a skilled or- 
ganizer was sent from the Head Office to conduct a campaign 
of stimulation and to stay with the district until it fulfilled 
expectations. When the end of 1916 was reached, it was 
found that, although the requirements had exceeded the 
estimate by 20 per cent., the receipts for the year totalled 
$11,573,345, or nearly 50 per cent, more than the amount 
asked for in His Royal Highness' New Year's message. 

Since June of 1916, the relief expenditure of the Cana- 
dian Patriotic Fund has averaged about $900,000 per month. 
This has meant the assisting of from 50,000 to 60,000 fam- 
ilies, containing upwards of 165,000 individuals. It has 
meant that anxiety has been dissipated in 60,000 homes, and 
that 60,000 men are fighting at the front feeling confident 
that those dear to them are not in need. 

Looking forward to the prospects of 1917, the adminis- 
trators of the Fund have every reason for confidence. True, 
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it is no small task to provide " a million a month," but the 
canvass for the present year already guarantees this amount. 
A new high-level record throughout all Canada has been 
reached. Three Provincial Governments have made gener- 
ous grants: Ontario, $1,000,000; Quebec, $1,000,000; Saskat- 
chewan, $900,000, while several other Provincial Govern- 
ments have given underwriting engagements that the provin- 
cial contribution will not be allowed to fall below the allot- 
ted amount. Most of the larger cities have recently held 
campaigns for voluntary subscriptions, with results beyond 
all previous records. Montreal, exclusive of the city grant, 
has pledged $3,000,000 ; Toronto, inclusive of the city contri- 
bution, $2,850,000; Hamilton, $600,000; Ottawa, $550,000; 
Vancouver, $400,000; London, $275,000; Halifax, $250,000. 
The smaller cities also, in proportion to their resources, have 
given no less generously, a per capita average of from $5 to 
$10 being by no means unusual. The place of leadership 
among the smaller cities has been vigorously competed for, 
and is in dispute as between St. Catherines, Windsor- Walk- 
erville, Kitchener and Guelph, all these communities having 
exceeded a $6 per capita annual record. 

In the early giving to the Fund, the cities supplied the 
major portion of the contributions. This was not due to the 
fact that the farmers of Canada were any less generous or 
less patriotic than the urban residents. The difficulty lay in 
collecting their contributions, since it required much time 
and labor to cover a thinly peopled district of wide extent. 
At the request of the farmers themselves, therefore, appeal 
was made to the county and township councils that by assess- 
ment might be raised the sums required to equalize rural con- 
tributions. Where a county council in close touch with its 
constituents unanimously makes a grant to the Patriotic 
Fund, none of the essential elements of voluntary giving is 
lacking. By this means the rural communities of Canada 
will give nearly $3,000,000 during the present year. 

Canada's giving for war purposes is well-nigh universal. 
It is shared in by all classes of every community. While 
the banker and the munition manufacturer give large sums, 
the industrial workers, according to their means, are no less 
generous. The contribution of a day's pay per month or 
quarter to the Patriotic Fund is practically general through- 
out the Dominion. From the industrial establishments of 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Brantford and St. Catherines 
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alone, no less than $2,000,000 will be contributed this year 
out of the earnings of industrial workers. Throughout the 
Dominion, railway men, men in lumber camps, miners, 
smelter men, fishermen, are all giving the day's pay. 

In the matter of recruiting, British Columbia, in propor- 
tion to population, leads all others. A province containing 
but few wealthy men, essentially a province of wage-earners, 
it has presented some of the most marvelous instances of 
generous giving in the record of the Fund. This is espe- 
cially true in the mining towns of the Kootenay, where "a 
shift a month ' ' from the miners and smelter men is the estab- 
lished practice. Some remarkable records are in evidence. 
Trail, with a population of 4,000, gives $50,000 per annum, 
or a per capita contribution of $12.50. Rossland, with a 
population of 4,000, gives $36,000 per annum, or $9 a head 
of population. Hedley, with a population of 400, gives 
$9,000 per annum, or $22.50 a head ; Greenwood, with a pop- 
ulation of 600, gives $15,000, or $25 a head; Phoenix, with 
a population of 1,200, gives $18,000, or $15 a head, and Sil- 
verton, with a population of 800, gives $16,000, or $20 a head. 

In Rossland and Trail the miners and smelter men have 
strong unions. These men held a public gathering and de- 
termined to donate during the period of the war a day's pay 
a month toward patriotic purposes. They instructed the 
superintendents of the several mines and smelters to deduct 
approximately 3y 2 per cent, per month from their earnings 
and place the amount at the credit of the Miner's Patriotic 
Committee. Every month this committee meets and allo- 
cates the accumulated sum to the several war funds. The 
Patriotic Fund receives the largest share. Not long since, 
the miners and smelter men, thinking that the storekeepers 
of Rossland and Trail were hardly giving their fair propor- 
tion, prepared and issued a card bearing the words: " We 
are contributing our share each month to the patriotic 
funds." This card was placed only in the windows of the 
firms doing business in those towns whose monthly contribu- 
tions for patriotic purposes were considered to be on a par 
with those of the miners themselves, and the miners' wives 
were told to deal only at the stores where the card was in 
evidence. Needless to say, giving is universal in Rossland 
and Trail. 

In South Vancouver, the soldiers' wives, seven hundred 
and twenty-five in number, have a mutual protective league. 
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With separation allowance, assigned pay and Patriotic Fund 
assistance, the incomes of these families represent a large 
aggregate amount. They, too, issue a card, and only the 
storekeepers of South Vancouver who subscribe for patriotic 
purposes are entitled to exhibit the card, and the soldiers' 
wives give preference in their purchases where the cards are 
shown. 

While stimulation of this character does not emanate 
from the Patriotic Fund, it is felt that those who themselves 
give generously are not to be blamed for using drastic meas- 
ures in respect of others who, while benefiting by the sacri- 
fice, are slow to contribute toward the national burden. 

The history of the Fund contains scores of instances of 
giving where no inconsiderable sacrifice has been involved. 
Last year a mutual fire insurance company in Ontario, at 
the general meeting of its shareholders, voted the entire 
profits of the year, $50,000 to the Patriotic Fund. An old 
lighthouse keeper near Vancouver, by the cultivation of 
flowers which he sold to passing tourists, contributed more 
than $1,000 towards the work. The fisherman of Gaspe, the 
lumberjack of the Quebec woods, the cheesemaker of Ontario, 
all give a share of earnings or profits. Throughout many 
parts of the West, the farmers set aside a patriotic acre and 
give the product for war work. Many cases are on record 
where farmers have contributed a horse, a cow, a calf or a 
pig, to be sold for the benefit of the Fund. The North Amer- 
ican Indians on the several Reserves have sent in approxi- 
mately $12,500. One band having by road work of a fort- 
night earned a considerable sum in wages, turned it all into 
the Fund. The Doukhobors and the Mennonites, on principle 
opposed to war, nevertheless contribute generously to this 
cause. A gift of $20 came from the Eskimo Chikchagalook 
of Hershell's Island within the Arctic Circle. It is only 
through innumerable acts of sacrifice such as these that the 
sum total of "a million a month " is obtained. 

One of the most prosperous districts of Ontario is the 
county of Waterloo. Of its 95,000 people fully one-half are 
of German birth or origin. Yet no community has been more 
generous towards the Patriotic Fund. Waterloo had paid 
in up to the end of 1916, more than $350,000, and has pledged 
a further sum of $250,000, payable during 1917 if the war 
continues till the end of the year. In this magnificent total 
the German population have borne their full share. 
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At the end of April the Honorary Treasurer reported 
that, since the war began, $23,879,322.87 had been paid in to 
the Patriotic Fund and $17,820,341.16 had been expended, 
leaving a cash reserve of $6,058,981.71, and he further stated 
that $11,000,000 was in sight as the result of the 1917 appeal. 
If the need still exists the Canadian Patriotic Fund will, 
it is estimated, have raised by the spring of 1918 not less 
than $35,000,000. 

More than once has there come a demand that the Fund 
be taken over by the Federal Government. It has been con- 
tended that the Dominion should bear the whole cost of the 
war. But the argument for continued voluntary giving and 
for the maintenance of an organization, flexible, sympathetic, 
and independent, has always prevailed, and after careful 
consideration in the fall of 1916, the Executive declared 
and the public agreed " that it was neither necessary nor 
advisable to ask assistance from the Dominion Govern- 
ment." The Patriotic Fund, therefore, represents the free- 
will efforts of a generous people, and it is hoped that this 
characteristic may be maintained to the end. 

While the Dominion of Canada has been thoroughly 
mobilized for raising patriotic contributions, it has been no 
less thoroughly organized for the intelligent and sympa- 
thetic granting of relief. Except for the single province of 
Manitoba (which has an independent provincial organiza- 
tion) and some half-dozen smaller cities and towns, the 
national Fund by its regular branches covers the entire 
Dominion. In every local center there is a relief bureau, 
a volunteer committee of representative citizens, and, where 
the amount of business warrants, an office in charge of a 
secretary in constant attendance. The Canadian Govern- 
ment pays $1 per day and 10 cents field allowance to every 
private. It further makes a separation allowance of $20 
a month to his wife or to his widowed mother if she be 
wholly dependent upon him for support. Usually the man 
assigns to his family one-half of his pay. Where $35 per 
month is sufficient with other revenues, if any, for the sup- 
port of the family no assistance is given from the Fund. If, 
however, a further sum is required to bring the family up 
to the level of reasonably comfortable living the Patriotic 
Fund is called upon to bridge the gap between bare sub- 
sistence and decent living. It takes over the family when 
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the soldier enlists and cares for it until he returns or 
until, because of death, his wife has become a widow and is in 
receipt of a Government pension. The Fund is administered 
locally through committees composed of persons having the 
confidence of the community, their services being given gra- 
tuitously. Each committee determines the standard of living 
adequate for the district, supervises the applications, and 
determines the amount of Patriotic grant. The Head Office 
from time to time issues regulations governing the methods 
to be followed in giving relief, and further exercises super- 
vision over the acts of the local committees. 

Not a few branches of the Fund have Women's Auxilia- 
ries. Their work cannot be better described than in the 
words of the able head of the Montreal Auxiliary, Miss Helen 
R. Y. Reid: " When a man goes to the front we take it 
that he leaves his wife and family with us in trust. Any- 
thing we can do to assist the family to lead a normal life, 
anything we can contribute toward their physical, in- 
lectual, or moral welfare, in addition to granting them 
financial aid, we regard as activity within our legitimate 
field of service. Our efforts to help the soldier's wife are 
limited only by the extent of her willingness to accept our 
aid." 

In the work being carried on by relief committees the 
relationships that have grown up between worker and bene- 
ficiary have been of utmost value to both. The soldier's 
wife has come to feel that her attitude toward the Fund 
should not be that of one engaged in a tug-of-war, endeav- 
oring only to secure the maximum financial assistance, but 
rather that of a partnership, since the right use of her money 
reflects credit not only upon herself, but upon the institution 
through which assistance reaches her. This spirit, every- 
where prevalent, has won for the Canadian Patriotic Fund 
an essential place in Canada's war activity. Thousands of 
men now fighting overseas have, before enlistment, come 
with their wives to the office of the Fund and frankly asked : 
" If we enlist what will you do for my wife? " Probably 
75,000 men have joined the colors feeling that with the pro- 
tecting arm of the Fund over the home those dear to them 
should not in their absence suffer lack. No written pledge 
exists between the soldier's wife and the Fund, but the 
people of Canada will repudiate any other obligation before 
they will break faith with the men who have gone to the 
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front or with the women who have consented to their enlist- 
ment. 

The problems that arise from time to time in the admin- 
istration of the Fund are many and varied. It is in assisting 
local branches to deal with such that the Head Office super- 
vision has been of special value. Conferences have been 
held, largely attended by Patriotic Fund workers, where 
questions have been debated and experiences given, out of 
which the policy of the organization has developed. While 
absolute uniformity is impossible, owing to the varied con- 
ditions throughout the Dominion, the branches in the main 
conform with the general regulations which emanate from 
time to time from the Head Office. Considerable latitude is 
given to local committees, in cases of dispute the Head 
Office acting as a Court of Appeal. Each branch has its 
area of relief activity carefully defined, the residue of un- 
assignable cases falling upon the Head Office, but in Feb- 
ruary of 1917 there were throughout the entire Dominion 
only thirty-one cases that could not be placed under the care 
of some local branch. 

It is estimated that about 6,000 men have come over from 
points in the United States to enlist in Canadian regiments 
leaving families south of the line. The Canadian Patriotic 
Fund is, by its constitution, debarred from rendering finan- 
cial assistance to persons living outside the Dominion, but 
there have been established in all the large American cities 
auxiliary associations which raise and administer in each 
State the money required to place the American wives of 
Canadian soldiers on a similar footing to that of their sisters 
north of the line. 

Some of the problems that have arisen have given the 
Fund no little concern. Here are a few examples: "What 
treatment shall be accorded a woman who marries a soldier 
after his enlistment? Should the soldier's wife be encour- 
aged to work? If she works and is no longer in need is she 
eligible for continued assistance from the Fund? What shall 
be done with the soldier's wife who misuses her money? 
Should the soldier's wife be urged to save? If she can save 
is she not getting more than she needs ? Should the unmar- 
ried wife 1 receive assistance? What shall be done where 



i The term " unmarried wife " Is recognized both In the British and 
Canadian army as meaning the woman with whom the man had been 
living as a wife, who, however, cannot produce a marriage certificate. — 
Editob, 
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two wives claim help in respect of the same man! What test 
should be applied to prove dependency? Must a man have 
gone overseas in order that his wife may become eligible for 
assistance? These and a hundred others are conundrums 
which the Patriotic Fund has had to solve. 

The international character of the Fund is a feature 
worthy of notice. Not only are its benefits extended to the 
families of those serving in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force, but also to the dependents of those who fight with 
Britain's allies on any and every front. The French and 
Belgian families are, in fact, the most expensive the Fund 
is called upon to sustain, for the grant from their own Gov- 
ernment with the former is very small and with the latter 
is nothing whatever. 

Approximately $350,000 has thus far been expended in 
assisting French and Belgian families in Canada, and if, as 
now seems quite probable, an American resident with his 
family in Canada should enlist in the United States Army 
and proceed overseas the Patriotic Fund would care for his 
family in their Canadian home exactly as though he had 
gone with a Canadian regiment. 

The splendid response which has followed the several 
appeals to the people of Canada for financial support has 
been due in no small measure to the generally accepted ver- 
dict that the Fund has been administered upon business 
lines. A most careful system of Head Office check and audit 
was early instituted. At the central bureau in Ottawa there 
is a card index containing more than 100,000 records, cover- 
ing every man who has enlisted for overseas service and been 
reported to the military authorities as having dependent 
relatives. These records are kept strictly up to date. Re- 
ports are daily received from the military camps, hospitals, 
discharge depots, and elsewhere of all enlistments, dis- 
charges, transfers, promotions, casualties, pensions — every- 
thing, in fact, which might change the attitude of the Fund 
towards the dependents of the soldier. This daily informa- 
tion is recorded on the card. 

As moneys are collected by the branches throughout 
Canada they are deposited to the credit of the Honorary 
Treasurer of the national Fund, and where convenient remit- 
ted by check to Ottawa. The branch from that time forward 
ceases to have control over the money so collected. It 
becomes the property of the corporation. Each month, how- 
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ever, every branch sends in a requisition asking for the sum 
of money that it is estimated will be required to cover the 
relief expenditure of the next thirty days. This money is 
promptly forwarded from Ottawa and placed by the Treas- 
urer of the local branch in his working account, against 
which his checks for relief are drawn. At the end of each 
month the branch treasurer prepares a detailed statement 
on a standardized form, setting forth the names, with full 
information, of all soldiers' families being helped by that 
branch. These " disbursement sheets " as they are received 
by the Head Office are checked against the card index and 
every name compared with the record. It is soon discovered 
if a family is being assisted where the soldier is no longer 
in the force, and the branch affected is notified accordingly. 
The amount paid to each family is compared with the 
authorized schedules, and the average monthly payment per 
family and per individual is made a matter of careful com- 
parison as between groups of branches similarly situated. 
Thus any tendency on the part of a local relief committee to 
be over-generous or to be unduly niggardly is checked and 
corrected by Head Office correspondence. The knowledge 
that expenditure is closely scrutinized has a salutary influ- 
ence on the branch — and the feeling that all, without par- 
tiality, are submitted to like scrutiny causes local relief com- 
mittees to accept Head Office criticism without taking offense. 

The soldier's family, no matter where it may reside, 
receives the same separation allowance and assigned pay, 
approximately $35 per month, but the amount which the Fund 
is called upon to add in order to bring the family up to a 
proper scale of living varies with the province. Thus the 
average Patriotic grant for Prince Edward Island is $10 
per month ; for Nova Scotia, $12.50 ; for New Brunswick, $14 ; 
for Quebec and Ontario, from $15 to $16 ; for Saskatchewan, 
$21; for Alberta, $20, and for British Columbia, $20. The 
average throughout all Canada is about $16.25 per month, 
so that the typical Canadian soldier's family, consisting of 
a woman and two children, may be said to receive from all 
sources about $51.25 per month. 

Owing to the fact that the direction of the Fund and the 
operation of its local committees is almost entirely in the 
hands of persons who give their services without remunera- 
tion the cost of administration has been extremely small. 
At the present time it is entirely covered by the interest 
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being earned upon the bank deposit in reserve. The impair- 
ment of contributions has never exceeded 75 cents on $100; 
that is to say, the management of the Fund has been able 
to assure the contributors that of every $100 subscribed 
$99.25 at least has reached a soldier's family. This economy 
in administration has largely influenced generous contribu- 
tions. 

Canada's participation in this war is of a purely volun- 
tary character. It is the call of duty alone that has filled 
the ranks of her armies and the treasury of her Patriotic 
Fund. The message, " Fight or Pay," has been of well- 
nigh universal adaptation. For the man of mature years, 
the man physically unfit, the man engaged in an essential 
industry, or the man whose family ties are binding — for men 
such as these an outlet has been found in the Patriotic Fund. 
By the generosity of their giving such men can feel that, in 
some degree at least, they are making a sacrifice commen- 
surate with that of others on the firing line. Canadians have 
never before prized as they should the privileges they enjoy, 
for these have come by inheritance and, for the present gen- 
eration at least, without conscious effort. Now that they are 
struggling to conserve all they hold dear and are giving of 
their best blood and treasure to that end the character of 
the nation is undergoing a refinement as by fire. If out of 
the welter of blood and tears a higher appreciation for the 
liberties and privileges of self-government shall come to the 
Canadian people, and if this leads to purer and more un- 
selfish administration, then the enormous sacrifices of the 
Great War will not have been in vain. In so far as the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund has supplied for the man who 
cannot offer his life an opportunity of feeling that he also is 
contributing toward bringing about the desired end, to that 
extent this great work will have been not only of immediate 
benefit, but of lasting advantage to him and to the nation to 
which he belongs. Herbert B. Ames. 



